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The opponents of liberal studies, and in particular 
the adversaries of that most liberal of all studies, the 
pursuit of the Classics of ancient Greece and ancient 
Rome, fondly urge that the study of the Classics is 
valueless because such study has no point of contact 
with the life of to-day. When they talk thus, they 
make one think of the Scriptural saying, "by thy words 
thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned". Condemned they should be, because 
they forget that to Greece we are indebted deeply in 
architecture and in sculpture, and that to ancient Greek 
literature modern English literature and modern English 
intellectual life owe a debt too large to be measured, 
partly as the result of the direct influence of Greek 
literature and Greek thought on English literature and 
English thought, partly as the result of the indirect 
influence of Greek literature and Greek thought on 
English literature and English thought, for centuries 
through Latin literature and, more recently and perhaps 
even more strikingly, through the primacy of German 
thought during the nineteenth century. At the end of 
the eighteenth century the Germans for the first time 
began seriously to study Greek; as one of their great- 
est classical scholars, Friedrich Leo, pointed out, that 
study of Greek was the vivifying force which enabled 
the Germans, for the first time, to develop a literature 
worthy of the name, and also gave them that intellec- 
tual supremacy which made the rest of the world eager 
to sit at their feet as pupils. To ancient Greece, in a 
word, we are indebted, whether we know it or not, for 
much of what is aesthetic in our lives and their settings. 
To Rome we are indebted largely in the sphere of law 
and government. Prom a close study of Roman exper- 
ience our statesmen might still learn many things. 
For example, among the ancient Romans, a people by 
no means commercial, as we define commercial peoples 
to-day, large business combinations something akin to 
our trusts grew up. Regulators of trusts to-day would 
profit greatly from a minute study of the conditions 
which made such combinations spring up in ancient 
Rome, and by a comparison or contrast of those condi- 
tions with the circumstances that have, in our day and 
our country, led to the growth of the trusts. Such a 
study would long ago have shown the futility of efforts 
to prevent such combinations, and have long ago taught 
that regulation — sane regulation — is the only wise 
policy. The thorough learning of that lesson by a 
study of ancient Roman life would have saved our 



country from much disturbance, and from much finan- 
cial loss. 

If certain of our statesmen had studied the monetary 
history of ancient Greece and ancient Rome, the free 
coinage of silver fallacy would never have gained such 
headway. The Romans, for example, had gold coinage 
only spasmodically prior to 15 B. C. It would be easy 
for a superficial observer to say that the Romans were 
on a silver basis, since no gold was visible in circulation. 
Yet, in fact, all large financial transactions were made 
in terms of the bars of silver and gold which formed the 
main reserves of the private bankers as of the state 
treasuries; the value of silver, be it noted further, was 
determined by its relation to gold. In a word, the 
monetary basis was really gold. All this makes One 
think of the fact that the English word expend is 
derived from the Latin verb pendo, which means 
properly to weigh: originally payments were made in 
weights of copper; later, long after coined money in 
copper and silver was in common use, large payments 
were made through the weighing of bars of silver and of 
gold. 

A striking tendency of the present day is the disposi- 
tion to put vast sums of government money at the 
disposal of various classes of the community, as a means 
of support through governmental funds. Long ago the 
experience of Rome suggested that here the watch- 
word should be ' Make haste slowly' . Under the Roman 
Republic grain was imported by the government or by 
individual politicians ambitious of advancement, and 
was then sold at rates much under the market price 
or even distributed to the populace without charge of 
any sort; the custom had become so deeply rooted by 
the time of Augustus that this astute statesman, though 
he saw the unwisdom of the policy, found himself help- 
less to effect adequate change or improvement. Every 
one will recall the famous and bitter saying of the satirist 
Juvenal that the erstwhile rulers of the world, the citi- 
zens of Rome, care now for naught but bread and 
spectacles — both supplied out of the state or the im- 
perial treasury. How much, finally, our countrymen 
might have learned of the evils of slavery, how much 
they might have spared their country, had they been 
minded to learn and to heed the lesson to be gathered 
from the experience, in particular, of ancient Rome! 

One other familiar point will be urged here again — 
the indebtedness of the English language to the lan- 
guages of ancient Greece and Rome. The familiar 
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statements concerning the extent of this indebtedness 
were never so strikingly brought home to me as by the 
following incident. One time a very vigorous American 
opponent of the Classics was insisting, in a public 
address, that the assertion that English is much in- 
debted to Latin was wildly exaggerated. One of his 
auditors was struck by the fact that in this very part 
of his address the speaker was using a large percentage 
of English words of Latin derivation. Next day, find- 
ing this part of the address reported pretty fully, he 
noted, by actual count, that seventy per cent of all the 
words used by this opponent of Latin to condemn the 
study of that language were words of Latin derivation. 
Surely by his words was this speaker condemned! 
How deeply English is indebted to both Greek and 
Latin any one can find out for himself by looking up 
in a good dictionary the etymologies of the words in the 
following simple sentences, if he does not already know 
them: 

_ We all go to School or to College or to the Univer- 
sity. We study there arithmetic, geography, geology, 
grammar, science, literature, art, poetry, etc. For recrea- 
tion, we go to the theater and witness the drama, 
played by actors, and often enjoy the dialogue. Or 
we go to the opera, and enjoy the music, rendered 
by an orchestra or by a chorus. In business we use 
the telephone and the telegraph. When we die.the 
very last things we have to do with are a doctor and 
medicine; when men are dead, they are laid away 
in a cemetery or are cremated. 

At present there is a vigorous campaign in favor of 
vocational training, of training which shall, as its 
advocates say, prepare the pupil directly for life. The 
advocates of such training might again learn much from 
a knowledge of the Classics. They might learn, for 
instance, from Aristotle, that one should begin every 
discussion with a definition, that there may be clear 
knowledge on the part of all of the end and aim of the 
discussion. Advocates of vocational training forget 
to ask themselves What is Life? If they stopped to 
ask this question, they might answer it, not merely 
within the sphere of religion, but within the sphere of 
national life, by saying, that "Man shall not live by 
bread alone". They could, however, learn far more 
than that by a study of the intellectual life of ancient 
Rome. Such study would, at first blush, give them 
comfort, for they would see in the Romans a people 
after their own heart, who believed in industrial train- 
ing, in preparing the boy directly for his 'practical life 
work', and a people that had no patience, at least for 
centuries, with devotion to literature or to liberal 
training. But, if they looked beneath the surface, they 
would find much to give them pause, and to make them 
question their theory that the shortest cut to practical 
life is the best. If they were to study the career of 
Cicero, for instance, they would see in him a man who, 
when he began his practical life, was virtually without 
influence at Rome — a provincial, a rustic, member of a 
family no single member of which had ever held office 
at Rome. They would find that, in a short life of 63 



years, Cicero won for himself a lasting place in Roman 
history, that he outstripped all predecessors in theoreti- 
cal and practical mastery of rhetoric and oratory, that 
he became the leader of the Roman Bar, that he, more 
than any predecessor, even the great poet-scientist 
Lucretius, endowed the Romans with a philosophical 
literature, and that, finally — to my mind his greatest 
achievement — he first saw and realized in fact the possi- 
bilities of Latin as a vehicle of prose-writing. If, hav- 
ing learned all this, they should go one step further and 
study carefully what we know of Cicero's training, 
they would come upon the important fact that it was 
precisely because he ran counter to the received educa- 
tional convictions and policies of his countrymen and 
gave himself a most thorough liberal training that he 
was able to accomplish the things set forth in the fore- 
going sentence. Surely, if even in such a distinctly 
modern matter as the question between vocational and 
liberal training we can get definite light from the 
Classics, no thinking person can seriously maintain that 
the study of the Classics is without value for practical 
modern life. c. K. 



THE 'PASSING' OFTHE SEQUENCE OF TENSES 1 

Nearly twenty years ago, Professor William Gardner 
Hale made a violent assault upon the syntactical formu- 
lation current then, and now, under the denomination 
Sequence of Tenses 2 . At the same time, a trenchant 
reply was made by Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, in a 
review of the first and second portions of Hale's argu- 
mentation 3 . Some ten years later, Arthur Tappan 
Walker, now Professor of Latin at the University of 
Kansas, dealt with the subject in his doctoral disserta- 
tion, and to a certain degree combated Professor Hale's 
position 4 . Inasmuch as, so far as the writer is aware, 
Professor Hale's theory and its pedagogical corollaries 
have made little headway in classical circles, it would 
seem unnecessary to recur here to the topic, were it not 
that the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomencla- 
ture saw fit to adopt Professor Hale's interpretation of 
tense meaning in Latin 6 , and to recommend that the 
use of the tenses in Latin be taught along the lines 
advocated by him in the articles already mentioned 5 . 

Professor Hale's own statement reads : 

The tense of the dependent subjunctive conveys 
temporal meaning, precisely as does the tense of an 
independent subjunctive or indicative. ... A 
subjunctive clause is, in regard to its tense, not depend- 
ent upon the principal clause: in dependent as in 
independent subjunctives, the tense conveys meaning, 
and owes its choice to that fact 7 . 



rThis paper was read before the American Philological Asso- 
ciation at Haverford College, on December 29, 1914. 

2 American Journal of Philology (abbreviated A. T. P.) 7 (1886). 
446-465; 8.46-77; 9- 158-177. 

'A. J. P. 8. 228-231. 

4 The Sequence of Tenses in Latin: A Study based on Caesar's 
Gallic "War (Lawrence, Kansas, 1899; printed also in the Kansas 
University Quarterly, 7, No. 4). 

s Report (University of Chicago Press, 1913), 60-62, 57. 

"Compare especially A. J. P. 8. 70 ff. 

'A. J. P. 8.46, 7.46S. 



